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Ah!  there  is  the  note  of  the  first  flicker,  a  prolonged,  mono- 
tonous wick-wick,  etc.,  or,  if  you  please,  quick-quick,  heard  far 
over  and  through  the  dry  leaves.   But  how  that  single  sound  peo- 
ples and  enriches  all  the  woods  and  fields!   They  are  no  longer  the 
same  woods  and  fields  that  they  were.   This  note  really  quickens  what 
was  dead.   It  seems  to  put  a  life  into  withered  grass  and  leaves  and 
bare  twigs,  and  henceforth  the  days  shall  not  be  as  they  have  been. 
It  is  as  when  a  family,  your  neighbors,  return  to  an  empty  house  af- 
ter a  long  absence,  and  you  hear  the  cheerful  hum  of  voices  and  the 
laughter  of  children,  and  see  the  smoke  from  the  kitchen  fire.   The 
doors  are  thrown  open,  and  children  go  screaming  through  the  hall. 
So  the  flicker  dashes  through  the  aisles  of  the  grove,  throws  up  a 
window  here  and  cackles  out  it,  and  then  there,  airing  the  house. 
It  makes  its  voice  ring  upstairs  and  downstairs,  and  so,  as  it  were, 
fit  for  its  habitation  and  ours,  and  takes  possession.   It  is  as 
good  as  a  housewarming  to  all  nature. 
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THE  FINAL  YEARS 
THOREAU  PRINTINGS  1860-May  6,  1862 

by 
Raymond  R.  Borst 

"When  a  man  is  young  and  his  constitution  and  body  have  not  ac- 
quired firmness,  i.e.,  before  he  has  arrived  at  middle  age,  he  is 
not  an  assured  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  and  his  compensation  is  that 
he  is  not  quite  earthy,  there  is  something  peculiarly  tender  and  di- 
vine about  him.   His  sentiments  and  his  weakness,  nay  his  very  sick- 
ness and  the  greater  uncertainty  of  his  fate,  seem  to  ally  him  to  a 
noble  race  of  beings,  to  whom  he  in  part  belongs,  or  with  whom  he  is 
in  communication.   The  young  man  is  a  demigod;  the  grown  man,  alas! 
is  commonly  a  mere  mortal.   He  is  but  half  here,  he  knows  not  the 
men  of  this  world,  the  powers  that  be.   They  know  him  not.   Prompted 
by  the  reminiscence  of  that  other  sphere  from  which  he  so  lately  ar- 
rived, his  actions  are  unintelligible  to  his  seniors.   He  bathes  in 
light.   He  is  interesting  as  a  stranger  from  another  sphere.   He 
really  thinks  and  talks  about  a  larger  sphere  of  existence  than  this 
world.   It  takes  him  forty  years  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  cara- 
pax  of  this  world.   This  is  the  age  of  poetry.   Afterward  he  may  be 
the  president  of  a  bank,  and  go  the  way  of  all  flesh.   But  a  man  of 
settled  views,  whose  thoughts  are  few  and  hardened  like  his  bones, 
is  truly  mortal,  and  his  only  resource  is  to  say  his  prayers. "-*- 

How  aware  this  forty-two  year  old  Henry  David  Thoreau  was  of  the 
toll  of  the  years.   Only  a  decade  ago  he  was  singing  to  the  world 
"I  go  forth  to  make  new  demands  on  life.. To  have  my  immortality 
now. .. .May  my  melody  not  be  wanting  to  the  season..., I  am  eager  to 
report  the  glory  of  the  universe."^  He  had  wanted  his  thoughts  to 
be  recognized  and  had  seen  this  dream  shattered,  first  by  the  non- 
sale  of  his  A  WEEK  ON  THE  CONCORD  AND  MERRIMACK  RIVERS ,  then  the 
nonpayment  as  well  as  the  mutilation  of  some  of  his  magazine  arti- 
cles, and  finally  the  extremely  slow  sales  of  WALDEN  while  he  had 
seen  the  books  of  his  contemporaries,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow, 
Lowell  and  others  go  into  rapid  reprints  and  sell  by  the  thousands. 

The  poetry  was  dulled  but  Thoreau  was  ever  an  optimistic  indi- 
vidual and  above  all  practical.   Since  the  public  did  not  seem  to 
care  for  his  philosophy  of  a  better  life  he  turned  to  the  more  earth- 
ly study  of  nature's  habits,  less  of  "the  other  sphere".   Putting 
together  his  years  of  observation  of  the  growth  and  seeding  of  trees 
he  wrote  a  paper  on  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees"  and  read  it  be- 
fore the  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society  on  September  20,  1860.   Al- 
though this  paper  is  interspersed  with  Thoreauvian  humor,  it  is  his 
major  contribution  to  scientific  knowledge.   It  was  first  printed 
on  October  6,  1860  in  THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  TRIBUNE,  later  reprinted 
in  THE  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  MIDDLESEX  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
YEAR  1860 .   The  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  1860  also  published  the  article 
in  1861  with  the  humorous  passages  "expurgated".   That  same  year 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER  published  a  review. 

After  the  delivery  of  'this  paper,  Thoreau  began  an  even  more 


intensive  study  of  seeds,  trees  and  tree  stumps.   He  covered  all  of 
the  wood  lots  within  miles  of  Concord  counting  rings  on  stumps  and 
minutely  observing  the  growth  of  young  trees.   It  was  on  such  an  ex- 
cursion on  December  3,  1860  to  Fair  Haven  Hill  that  he  counted  112 
distinct  rings  on  a  blown  down  hickory  and  caught  a  cold  which  was 
to  develop  into  his  final  illness. 

In  February  of  1860,  Crosby,  Nichols  and  Company  of  Boston  pub- 
lished THE  WHITE  HILLS,  a  beautiful  and  expensively  produced  book 
about  the  White  Mountains  written  by  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King.   The 
author  used  many  quotations  from  Thoreau's  writings.   In  the  summer 
of  that  year  on  returning  from  a  few  days '  camping  trip  with  Ellery 
Channing  on  Mount  Monadnock,  Thoreau  found  the  gift  of  a  book,  THE 
MOUNTAIN,  from  its  author,  Robert  Smith  Jackson,  who  included  two 
excerpts  from  WALDEN ,  the  different  drummer  and  the  Kouroo  parable. 
Apparently  Thoreau  was  not  asked  for  the  use  of  this  material  from 
his  copyrighted  book  nor  was  he  disturbed  by  its  use,  for  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1860,  he  sent  the  author  a  note  of  thanks  comparing  his 
writing  with  Carlyle's  style. 

In  1859  Thoreau  made  such  stout  support  for  John  Brown  that  many 
have  thought  that  he  had  reversed  his  earlier  principles  while  others 
have  felt  that  he  was  strengthening  his  ideas.   When  Brown  was  cap- 
tured after  Harper's  Ferry  Thoreau  called  a  meeting  of  the  Concord- 
ians  in  the  Town  Hall  on  October  30,  1859  and  delivered  "A  Plea  for 
Captain  John  Brown".   Although  this  was  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments for  Brown's  life,  it  was  of  no  avail  and  he  was  hanged  on 
December  3,  1859.   On  that  day  a  memorial  service  was  held  in  Con- 
cord at  which  Thoreau  gave  "After  the  Death  of  John  Brown".   Both 
of  these  addresses  were  edited  and  published  by  James  Redpath  in 
1860  in  a  book  called  ECHOES  OF  HARPER'S  FERRY . 

Another  memorial  service  for  John  Brown  was  held  on  July  4,  1860 
at  his  home  at  North  Elba,  New  York,   Thoreau  did  not  attend  but  a 
paper  written  by  him,  THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  JOHN  BROWN,  was  read  at  the 
ceremony  by  R.J.  Hinton  who  was  the  secretary  of  the  occasion.   This 
essay  was  published  in  THE  LIBERATOR  in  its  July  27,  1860  issue. 
This  was  the  final  first  printing  of  Thoreau's  writing  during  his 
lifetime. 

It  has  long  been  thought  that  Thoreau  was  denied  that  pleasure 
which  an  author  experiences  when  he  sees  his  works  advertised  in  a 
new  edition.   Because  the  first  review  of  the  1862  impression  of 
WALDEN  appeared  in  the  June  7,  1862  Concord  MONITOR,  it  has  always 
been  assumed  that  the  book  did  not  come  out  until  that  date  fully 
a  month  after  Thoreau's  death.   Information  is  now  at  hand  to  show 
that  this  assumption  may  be  incorrect  and  that  Ticknor  &  Fields  did 
publish  the  second  impression  of  WALDEN  before  Thoreau  died.   WALDEN 
was  originally  copyrighted  by  Thoreau  in  1854  and  at  that  time  he 
gave  the  publishers  permission  to  publish  it  for  five  years.   They 
did  not  exercise  this  option.   Apparently  they  still  had  copies  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  that  period  in  spite  of  Thoreau's  letter  to  a 
prospective  purchaser  of  the  book  in  which  he  stated   that  he  had 
learned  that  it  was  out  of  print.6   THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  Nov- 
ember 1860  carried  Ticknor  and  Fields  advertisement  with  a  complete 
catalogue  of  publications  stating  "Any  book  in  the  following  list 


will  be  sent  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  price."  The  list  inclu- 
ded "WALDEN;  or  Life  in  the  Woods  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau  1  Vol.  16  mo. 
$1.00".   March  4,  1862,  he  permitted  them  to  make  a  second  impres- 
sion of  250  copies  asking  only  that  they  omit  the  subtitle  "Or  Life 
in  the  Woods".7   Seventeen  days  later  the  materials  were  purchased 
and  the  production  of  this  reprint  was  set  in  motion.   280  copies 
were  printed  rather  than  the  250  specified  by  Thoreau,8 

The  May  1862  issue  of  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  announced  in  a  one 
sixth  page  advertisement:   "THOREAU' S  WRITINGS  Messrs.  Ticknor  & 
Fields  Have  Now  Ready  New  Editions  of  the  Writings  of  HENRY  D. 
THOREAU:  1.   WALDEN  1  volume  16  mo.   $1.00.   11.   A  WEEK  ON  THE  CON- 
CORD AND  MERRIMAC  (sic)  RIVERS   1  Vol.  12  mo.   $1.25.   Sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price." 

Actually  the  second  printing  of  WALDEN  was  ready  for  sale  at 
the  time  of  this  announcement  but  A  WEEK  was  not  a  new  edition.   On 
April  12,  1862,  Thoreau  was  able  finally  to  dispose  of  his  ill- 
starred  book  A  WEEK.   On  that  day  he  delivered  to  Ticknor  and  Fields 
the  595  copies  which  had  been  his  companions  for  so  long  in  his 
attic  room.   450  of  these  were  in  sheets  and  145  were  bound.   Thor- 
eau was  paid  40  cents  a  copy  for  a  total  of  $238.00.   As  WALDEN  was 
now  ready  the  publisher  advertised  the  two  books  together  using  the 
already  bound  first  editions  of  A  WEEK.   The  advertisement  must 
have  been  effective  for  the  supply  of  bound  copies  was  apparently 
exhausted  by  midsummer  as  the  cost  books  of  Ticknor  and  Fields  show 
a  binding  of  the  450  in  sheets  on  July  14  of  that  year.9  There  has 
always  been  some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  Ticknor  and  Fields  re- 
bound the  original  Munroe  copies  using  their  own  title  page.   This 
record  however  proves  that  they  did  not  but  rather  hurried  them  on- 
to the  market  with  their  new  impression  of  WALDEN . 

The  question  of  course  must  arise  as  to  when  the  May  issue  of 
THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  appeared  to  the  public  in  order  to  decide  if 
it  was  available  to  Thoreau  before  he  died.   There  are  sources  which 
show  that  the  magazine  was  issued  at  least  two  weeks  before  his 
death.   James  C.  Austin  in  his  FIELDS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 
states  that  THE  ATLANTIC  always  came  out  on  the  twentieth  of  the 
month  preceding  the  date  on  the  cover.   This  is  proved  by  several 
letters  from  Fields  in  which  the  publication  date  is  mentioned. 
The  early  issuance  of  the  magazine  is  borne  out  also  in  A.  Bronson 
Alcott's  Journal  where  he  wrote  on  February  17,  1860,  "  ride  to 
the  village  and  bring  home  the  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  Louisa,  whose 
story  of  'Love  and  Self-Love'  appears  in  this  March,  number .,. ,"11 

Thus  Thoreau  was  aware  before  his  death  that  his.  two  books 
were  again  available  to  the  public.   It  might  have  been  even  more 
heartening  for  him  to  know  that  WALDEN  has  never  been  out  of  print 
since  his  death  and  has  gone  into  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
translations.   A  WEEK  ON  THE  CONCORD  AND  MERRIMACK  RIVERS  has 
never  been  out  of  print  since  its  1849  edition.   George  William 
Curtis  summed  up  Thoreau 's  position  when  he  wrote  "The  name  of 
Henry  Thoreau  is  known  to  very  few  persons  beyond  those  who  per- 
sonally knew  him;  but  it  will  be  known  long  and  well  in  our  litera- 
ture, and  cannot  fade  from  the  memories  of  all  who  ever  knew  him."-1-2 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said  at  Thoreau's  funeral,  "His  soul  was  made  for 
the  noblest  society;  he  had  in  a  short  life  exhausted  the  capabili- 
ties of  this  world;  wherever  there  is  knowledge,  wherever  there  is 
virtue,  x^herever  there  is  beauty,  he  will  find  a  horne."^ 
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NOTE:   Raymond  Borst,  Lyceum  member  and  bibliophile,  writes  that  the 
above  article  is  the  second  of  three  parts  which  he  hopes  to  do  on 
all  of  Thoreau's  writings  which  were  printed  during  his  lifetime. 
He  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  "additions  or  correc- 
tions".  His  address:   RD4,  Chestnut  Ridge  Road,  Auburn,  N.Y.  13021. 


HENRY  D.  THOREAU  —  QUAKER? 

by 
Theron  E.  Coffin 

Though  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  George  Fox  were  separated  by 
three  thousand  miles  and  two  hundred  years,  their  religious  beliefs 
were  surprisingly  similar.   Thoreau  was  a  Nineteenth  Century  Harvard- 
educated  Yankee;  Fox  was  a  Seventeenth  Century  laboring-class  Eng- 
lishman.  Each  man,  by  the  time  he  was  twenty,  had  concluded  that 
the  church  of  his  time  completely  ignored  the  fundamental  teachings 
of  Jesus. 

As  a  child,  George  Fox  was  uncommonly  serious-minded  and  reli- 
gious.  Approaching  manhood,  he  increasingly  felt  that  he  gained 
little  spiritual  satisfaction  from  the  church  services.   To  him, 
the  sermons  were  dull  discourses  on  theology,  and  the  ritual  seemed 
meaningless.   The  church  didn't  tell  people  how  to  live! 

So,  when  he  was  nineteen,  Fox  left  his  work  as  a  shoemaker's 
apprentice  and  spent  the  next  few  years  in  wandering  about,  praying, 


reading  the  Bible,  and  discussing  religion  with  all  sorts  of  people. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  convinced  that  God  had  revealed  to  him  a 
revolutionary  religious  truth,  Fox  began  to  preach  in  fields,  mar- 
ketplaces, and  churches. 

The  radical  new  doctrine  that  Fox  proclaimed  was  this :   in  every 
human  heart  there  is  an  Inward  Light  that  will  reveal  truth  to  us  if 
it  is  not  prevented  by  worldliness.   Any  one  of  us  can  speak  to  God 
and  can  hear  His  voice  if  we  listen  in  sympathy  and  purity.   Anyone 
can  commune  with  God  without  the  help  of  a  minister  or  a  priest. 

In  other  words,  Fox  was  saying:   "The  church  has  failed  us,  but 
we  can  do  without  it  by  communicating  with  God  directly.   We  don't 
need  a  'steeple  house'  nor  a  minister,  a  choir,  or  an  organ." 

So,  when  George  Fox's  followers  met  to  worship  together  in  their 
plain,  simple  meeting  houses,  they  strove  to  empty  their  minds  of 
all  everyday  thoughts  and  to  "wait  upon  the  Lord"  in  silence.   Some- 
times no  one  spoke.   At  other  times  one,  or  several,  might  rise  to 
speak  as  they  felt  God  had  inspired  them.   In  this  form  of  worship 
they  felt  strengthened  because  they  were  communicating  not  only 
with  God,  but  also  with  one  another. 

Before  Henry  Thoreau  graduated  from  Harvard  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty, he  had  perceived  that,  spiritually,  most  people  "put  the  cart 
before  the  horse",  for  they  served  Mammon  rather  than  God.   In  an 
essay  to  be  read  at  the  graduation  exercises  he  said,  "The  order 
of  things  should  be  somewhat  reversed:  the  seventh  should  be  man's 
day  of  toil,  wherein  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  the  other  six  his  Sabbath  of  the  affections  and  of  the  soul," 

In  his  first  book,  "A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers", 
Thoreau  said  this  about  the  New  Testament:   "I  know  of  no  book  that 
has  so  few  readers.   There  is  none  so  strange,  heretical,  and  un- 
popular.  'Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.   Go  sell  that  thou 
hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven. 
For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul?'   Think  of  this,  Yankees!   Think  of  repeat- 
ing these  things  to  a  New  England  audience!   They  never  were  read; 
they  never  were  heard." 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  Fox  and  Thoreau,  so  far  apart  in  time 
and  distance,  both  believed  that  the  church  was  failing  to  induce 
men  to  follow  the  counsel  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.   How- 
ever, Fox  and  Thoreau,  so  similar  in  their  convictions,  were  as 
nearly  opposite  in  temperament  as  two  persons  can  be.   Fox  was  an 
activist  with  a  great  talent  for  organization.   Thoreau  was  a  pas- 
sivist  with  a  deep  distrust  of  all  organizations.   Fox  shouted 
denunciations  of  clergymen  -  to  their  faces;  Thoreau  expressed 
equally  strong  disapproval  -  in  a  book. 

What  did  George  Fox  and  Henry  Thoreau  achieve  during  their 
lifetimes? 

Fox  traveled  ceaselessly  (except  when  he  was  in  jail)  for  forty- 
two  years  in  the  British  Isles  and  in  America,  gaining  adherents  and 
being  persecuted.   He  didn't  really  set  out  to  found  a  new  sect;  he 
wished  only  to  share  his  exciting  discovery  with  others.   But  so 
many  people  believed  in  his  message  that  it  became  necessary  to 
organize  them  in  some  way.   By  the  end  of  the  century  -  Fox  died 


in  1691  at  the  age  of  66  -  there  were  about  50,000  Quakers  in  the  Bri- 
tish Isles  -  out  of  a  population  of  approximately  eight  million  -  be- 
sides many  thousands  in  America. 

Thoreau  lived  not  quite  twenty-five  years  after  graduating  from 
Harvard.   In  that  time,  what  did  he  achieve?   Almost  everyone  knows 
that  he  lived  for  a  time  by  Walden  Pond,  that  he  spent  a  night  in  jail, 
that  he  wrote  the  pamphlet  "Civil  Disobedience"  and  the  book  "Walden". 
That  seems  to  be  about  all,  except  for  a  couple  of  lectures,  one  at- 
tacking slavery  and  the  other  defending  John  Brown. 

But  is  it?  A  sentence  in  the  book  "Thoreau",  by  Joseph  Wood  Krutch, 
explains  the  difference  between  the  accomplishments  of  Fox  and  Thor- 
eau "though  he  wasn't  thinking  of  Fox  when  he  wrote  it):   "Thoreau's 
greatest  achievement  was  not  the  creation  of  a  system,  but  the  crea- 
tion of  himself." 

Thoreau  "created  himself"  by  quietly  and  resolutely  going  his  own 
way.   In  his  Journal  he  wrote,  "If  I  am  not  I,  who  will  be?"  He 
never  joined  an  organization,  nor  did  he  have  a  group  of  followers. 
He  distrusted  organizations  because  he  believed  that  every  reform 
must  begin  with  one  person  who  refuses  to  go  along  with,  or  to  sup- 
port in  any  way,  an  evil  custom  or  an  unjust  law.   And,  to  recall 
his  Harvard  graduation  essay,  he  "somewhat  reversed  the  order  of 
things"  by  spending  less  than  one  day  in  seven  in  "earning  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow"  and  all  the  other  days  as  "Sabbaths  of  the 
affections  and  of  the  soul". 

Although  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  the  "himself"  that  Henry 
Thoreau  created  held  many  beliefs  similar  to  those  of  George  Fox  and 
supported  several  of  the  causes  for  which  Quakers  have  labored. 

Thoreau  believed  in  the  Inward  Light:  "It  is  by  obeying  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  higher  light  within  you  that  you  may  escape  from  your- 
selves and  travel  totally  new  paths,"  he  wrote.   Although  he  never 
claimed  that  God  had  spoken  to  him,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that,  at  times,  he  felt  God's  presence:   "I  sat  and  listened  to  a 
positive  though  faint  and  distant  music,  music  that  was  not  of  this 
earth,  but  which  ruled  and  organized  it.   There  came  into  my  mind  an 
indescribable,  infinite,  all-absorbing,  divine,  heavenly  pleasure, 
a  sense  of  elevation  and  expansion." 

Also,  like  Fox  and  the  Quakers,  Thoreau  recognized  the  value  of 
silence.   "Silence  is  Truth's  speaking  trumpet,"  he  wrote.   "Through 
her  have  all  revelations  been  made.   Just  as  far  as  men  have  con- 
sulted here,  they  have  attained  a  clear  insight."  But  he  never 
would  have  understood  the  necessity  of  meditating  as  one  of  a  con- 
gregation.  No  matter  what  he  was  doing,  he  preferred  to  be  alone. 
His  almost  daily  solitary  walks  in  the  country  were,  for  him,  what 
church  attendance  is  for  others.   Then  he  always  felt  that  "some 
grand,  serene,  immortal,  infinitely  encouraging,  though  invisible, 
companion"  walked  with  him. 

Three  traits  which  have  characterized  Quakers  through  much  of 
their  history  were  shared  by  Thoreau:  willingness  to  be  different 
from  other  people,  simplicity  as  a  way  of  life,  and  love  of  nature. 

Thoreau  was  more  than  willing  to  be  different;  his  chief  pur- 
pose in  life  was  to  be  like  no  one  else.  He  was  quite  aware  that 
people  considered  him  odd:   a  Harvard  graduate  who  spent  much  of  his 


time  walking  in  the  woods  and  fields  and  who  made  no  effort  to  get 
and  keep  a  steady  job  and  to  "rise  in  the  world".   But  this  quota- 
tion from  his  Journal  demonstrates  his  conviction  that  eventually 
he  would  be  understood  and  appreciated,  and  his  determination  to 
follow  his  own  way:   "The  community  may  scream  because  one  man  is 
born  who  will  not  do  as  it  does,  will  not  conform,  because  conform- 
ity to  him  is  death,  -  he  is  so  constituted.  In  the  course  of  gene- 
rations, however,  men  will  excuse  you  for  not  doing  as  they  do,  if 
you  will  bring  something  to  pass  in  your  way." 

One  of  Thoreau's  reasons  for  going  to  live  by  Walden  Pond  was 
"to  reduce  life  to  its  lowest  terms."   "Simplify!   Simplify!"  was 
his  cry  in  the  first  chapter  of  WALDEN.   He  believed  that  most  of 
the  luxuries,  and  even  some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  are  not  really 
indispensable,  and  he  recommended  that  people  find  their  employment 
and  their  recreations  in  homely  and  simple  things,  for  they  wear 
best  and  yield  most. 

That  he  loved  nature  needs  no  demonstration.   Surely  few  per- 
sons in  all  history  have  been,  in  spirit,  as  close  to  nature  as  he. 

Besides  these  personal  traits,  Quakers  have  been  different  from 
many  other  people  in  their  attitude  toward  their  fellow  men.   This 
is  shown  by  their  concern  for  social  service  and  prison  reform, 
and  by  their  opposition  to  war  and  slavery. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Concord,  Massachusetts  didn't 
have  the  social  problems  of  today,  but  always,  everywhere,  there 
have  been  the  poor  and  unfortunate.   Thoreau,  determined  to  follow 
his  own  way  of  life,  tried  to  ignore  the  human  problems  around  him. 
But  he  may  have  been  feeling  a  bit  guilty  about  this  when  he  wrote 
in  his  Journal,  "  have  never  felt  any  itching  to  be  called  what  is 
called  useful  to  my  fellow  man.   If  ever  I  did  a  man  good  in  this 
sense,  it  was  something  exceptional  and  insignificant  compared  to 
the  good  or  evil  I  am  constantly  doing  by  being  what  I  am." 

Even  so,  he  found  it  impossible  to  ignore  the  dismal  shanties 
of  the  Irish,  who  had  been  imported  as  cheap  labor  on  the  railroad 
being  built  from  Boston  to  Fitchburg.   For  a  man  who  wished  to  send 
money  so  that  his  family  in  Ireland  could  join  him,  Thoreau  went 
from  door  to  door  in  Concord,  soliciting  contributions  or  loans. 
And  he  gave  an  overcoat  (and  wrote  a  poem  about)  little  Johnny  Rior- 
dan,  who,  in  scanty  and  threadbare  clothing,  walked  two  miles  to 
school  in  zero  weather. 

Fundamentally,  however,  Thoreau  scorned  charitable  organizations, 
thinking  them  cold  and  impersonal,  dispensing  "only  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  the  tables  of  the  rich." 

Prison  reform,  it  must  be  said,  was  the  one  Quaker  cause  that 
never  interested  Thoreau.   His  one  night  in  the  Concord  jail  had  not 
been  an  unpleasant  experience.   This  was  something  new  and  differ- 
ent; he  was  comfortable,  and  here  was  an  opportunity  to  learn  what 
sort  of  people  the  prisoners  were,  what  crimes  they  had  committed, 
and  how  they  were  being  treated.   His  only  disappointment  in  the 
whole  episode  was  that  someone  came  in  the  night  to  pay  the  tax  he 
had  refused  to  pay,  thus  spoiling  his  opportunity  to  make  a  protest 
against  slavery  and  the  war  with  Mexico. 

It  is  hard  to  make  a  definite  statement  concerning  Thoreau's 
attitude  toward  war.   In  his  earlier  years  he  tended  to  glorify 


the  solider  for  his  bravery  and  his  willingness  to  give  his  life  for 
his  country.   He  was  proud  that  it  was  in  Concord  that  the  Minute  Men 
had  "fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world".   The  Civil  War,  raging 
when  he  died,  he  believed  to  be  just,  because  it  was  being  fought  on 
the  issue  of  slavery. 

Still,  at  times,  he  had  doubts.   Though  he  never  was  a  conscien- 
tious objector  to  war,  the  following  passage  suggests  an  approach  to 
the  Quaker  position:   "Both  law  and  war  rest  upon  force  as  their  base. 
What  is  warfare  but  this?  -  an  effort  to  make  the  laws  of  God  and  na- 
ture take  sides  with  one  party.   Men  make  an  arbitrary  code,  and,  be- 
cause it  is  not  right,  they  try  to  make  it  prevail  by  might.   The 
moral  law  does  not  want  any  champion.   Its  asserters  do  not  go  to 
war". 

Of  the  four  "concerns"  of  the  Quakers,  it  was  on  the  issue  of 
slavery  that  Thoreau  most  resembled  them.   He  began  with  passive  re- 
sistance when  he  was  jailed  for  refusing  to  pay  the  poll  tax.   After 
the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  he  saw  that  passive  resistance 
was  not  enough;  positive  action  was  needed.   "The  Reluctant  Crusader" 
is  Joseph  Wood  Krutch's  epithet  for  Thoreau  at  this  stage  in  his 
career.   Again  he  wished  that  he  could  ignore  the  evil  and  continue 
his  chosen  way  of  life.   But  the  pressure  was  too  strong.   During 
the  next  few  years  he  sacrificed  much  of  his  precious  time  to  shel- 
ter fugitive  slaves  and  put  them  on  trains  bound  for  Canada. 

On  July  4,  1854,  Thoreau  spoke  in  Framingham  at  a  mass  meeting 
organized  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison.   On  the  subject  "Slavery  in  Mass- 
achusetts" he  said,  "The  law  will  never  make  men  free;  it  is  men  who 
must  make  the  law  free.   They  are  lovers  of  law  and  order  who  ob- 
serve the  law  when  the  government  breaks  it." 

John  Brown  and  his  twenty-one  follox^ers  seized  the  United  States 
Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  in  1859  and  then  were  overcome,  eleven 
being  killed  and  the  others  captured.   When  John  Brown  had  been  tried 
and  condemned  to  die,  Thoreau  wrote  "A  Plea  for  Captain  Brown"  and 
delivered  it  in  Concord  and  then  to  a  huge  audience  in  Boston. 

In  July  of  the  following  year  there  were  ceremonies  dedicating 
a  monument  at  John  Brown's  grave  in  North  Elba,  near  Lake  Placid,  New 
York.   Thoreau  was  invited  to  come  and  speak.   He  declined,  but  sent 
a  paper  to  be  read.   It  concluded  with  these  words:  "I  had  heard,  to 
be  sure,  that  he  was  hung,  but  not  for  a  day  or  two  did  I  hear  that 
he  was  dead.   Of  all  my  contemporaries,  it  seemed  to  me  that  John 
Brown  was  the  only  one  who  had  not  died.   He  is  more  alive  than  he 
ever  was.   He  is  not  confined  to  North  Elba  nor  to  Kansas.   He  is 
no  longer  working  in  secret.   He  works  in  public,  and  in  the  clear- 
est light  that  shines  in  this  land." 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  x^hether  Thoreau  realized  that  his  con- 
victions and  conduct  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  George  Fox 
and  his  followers.   If  he  did,  he  made  no  attempt  to  be  either  more, 
or  less,  like  them.   He  continued  being  himself. 

NOTE:   Theron  E.  Coffin  has  recently  emigrated  from  New  Jersey  to 
England  where  he  and  his  British-born  wife  live  in  Wiltshire.   Mr. 
Coffin  supplied  the  following  paragraph  to  the  Saunterer: 

"It  is  a  shame  to  admit  that,  until  about  1940,  I  wasn't  inter- 
ested in  Thoreau.   One  day  a  book  salesman  came  and  sold  me  the 


10-volume  Riverside  Edition  of  Thoreau's  writings.   I  began  with  THE 
WEEK  and  was  hooked.   A  lifelong  Friend,  I  attended  two  Quaker  col- 
leges and  have  read  many  books  about  George  Fox  and  Quakerism.   In 
spite  of  this  article,  I  should  admit  that  Thoreau  wasn't  really 
very  Quakerly." 


SEEDS 

by 
Gordon  V.  Boudreau 

Perhaps  the  most  seminal  of  all  American  authors,  Henry  David 
Thoreau  had  a  life-long  affection  for  the  seed,  both  in  its  vegetal 
and  its  transcendental  expression.  In  1850  he  began  an  essay  on  the 
dispersion  of  seeds,  one  product  of  which  was  the  pioneer  ecological 
document  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees"  which  he  read  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex Agricultural  Society  in  September,  I860..   At  the  end  of  that 
address  he  conveyed  some  exasperation  with  the  short-sighted  sons 
of  local  farmers  who  would  rather  "stare  by  the  hour  to  see  a  jug- 
gler draw  ribbons  from  his  throat"  than  watch  the  undeceiving  magic 
of  seeds,  "perfect  alchemists  .  .  .  who  can  transmute  substances 
without  end"  (E,  160).   He  tells  of  how  some  such  "alchemists"  — 
squash  seeds  from  the  Patent  Office  —  with  an  "abra  cadabra  presto- 
change  .  .  .  found,"  in  the  corner  of  his  garden,  five  enormous  yel- 
low squash  weighing  a  combined  total  of  310  pounds.   And  perhaps 
there  were  other  seeds  that  might  work  their  magic  to  find  other 
things  "in  that  corner  of  my  garden,  in  like  fashion  .  .  .  every 
year  for  ages"  (E,  159-160).   Did  Nature  have  more  astonishing 
miracles? 

Lacking  Thoreau's  rich  imagination,  the  local  sons  of  the  sod 
doubtless  felt  altogether  too  familiar  with  the  annual  "miracle"  of 
germination  to  stand  in  awe  of  it.   Many  were  ready  to  believe  that 
some  plants  are  "spontaneously  generated,"  even  though  science  knows 
that  "they  come  from  seeds,  i^.jB.  ,  are  the  result  of  causes  still  in 
operation,  however  slow  and  unobserved"  (J,  XIV,  311-312).   Others 
gave  credence  to  the  cataclysmic  theory,  an  analogue  of  which  Thor- 
eay  watched  on  his  hearth  on  January  3,  1842,  in  making  popcorn. 
But  to  Thoreau,  the  microcosm  of  the  "big  bang"  theory  of  creation 
appeared  to  be  only  "a  more  rapid  blossoming  of  the  seed  under  a 
greater  than  July  heat,"  Nature's  playful  and  whimsical  "revel" 
with  the  seed  principle  (J,  I,  311-312).   Against  the  spontaneous 
and  cataclysmic  theories  of  creation,  Thoreau  seems  to  have  espoused 
a  "steady  progress"  of  the  world  "according  to  existing  laws,"  for 
Nature  is  "the  tortoise  that  wins  the  race  by  her  perseverance;  she 
knows  that  seeds  have  many  other  uses  than  to  reproduce  their  kind" 
(J,  XIV,  312). 

In  the  summer  of  1854,  with  his  Walden  manuscript  off  his  hands, 
Thoreau  musingly  observed  the  gradual  "germination"  of  some  of  Na- 
ture's most  curious  "seeds"  —  the  eggs  of  an  old  snapping  turtle 
laid  at  Dugan  Desert  on  June  7.   On  July  30th,  Thoreau  returned  to 
open  one  of  these  eggs;  and  on  August  26th  he  watched  their  natural 
hatching,  remarking  that  "these  eggs  .  .  .  buried  in  the  ground,  so- 


slow  to  hatch,  are  like  the  seeds  of  vegetable  life"  (J,  VI,  474). 
Upon  awakening  in  his  room  the  next  morning,  he  was  momentarily  un- 
certain whether  his  recent  experience  with  turtles  "was  dream  or 
reality,"  and  rolled  over  to  look  beneath  his  bed  to  where  he  had 
placed  the  empty  shell  of  a  forty-three  pound  mud  turtle  given  to 
him  by  M.  Miles.   And  there  it  was!   "That  the  first  object  you  see 
on  awakening  should  be  an  empty  mud  turtle's  shell!"  he  exclaimed. 
"I  do  not  know  any  more  terrene  fact.   It  still  carries  the  earth 
on  its  back.   Its  life  is  between  the  animal  and  vegetable;  like  a 
seed  it  is  planted  deep  in  the  ground  and  is  all  summer  germinating" 
(J,  VI,  478-479).   Ten  days  later  he  was  still  "affected  by  the 
thought  that  the  earth  takes  care"  of  the  turtle  eggs;  "she  is  ge- 
nial to  them  and  does  not  kill  them.   It  suggests  a  certain  vitality 
and  intelligence  in  the  earth,  which  I  had  not  realized"  (J,  VII,  28). 

Like  the  unhasty  turtle,  Thoreau 's  steady  affinity  was  for  the 
terrene  fact.   He  went  to  his  Walden  retreat  to  germinate,  in  a  man- 
ner of  speaking  —  "I  had  had  my  seeds  ready"  (W,  62).   There,  south 
of  Concord,  he  sent  out  roots  of  relation  in  every  direction  from  the 
vital  center  of  his  "sedes"  (W,  60).   There  too  he  hoed  his  rows, 
leisurely,  deliberately,  determined  to  know  beans,  to  become  one  with 
them.   It  was  a  task  that  aereated  the  roots  of  his  spiritual,  as 
well  as  his  economic, life:   in  the  "early  twilight"  of  a  "long  even- 
ing .  .  .  many  thoughts  had  time  to  take  root  and  unfold  themselves" 
(W,  99). 

Elsewhere  Thoreau  conveys  his  steady  preference  to  develop  in  an 
earthy  medium  by  elaborate  punning.   He  would  "rather  walk  toward  Rut- 
land than  Jerusalem  _/the  heavenly  city/_.   Rutland  —  modern  town  — 
land  of  ruts  —  trivial  and  worn  —  not  too  sacred  —  with  no  holy 
sepulchre,  but  prophane  green  fields  and  dusty  roads  —  and  oppor- 
tunity to  live  as  holy  a  life  as  youcan;  —  where  the  sacredness  if 
there  is  any  is  all  in  yourself  and  not  in  the  place. "^  Whoever  at- 
tempts immediate  translation  from  the  mundane  in  his  cultivation  is 
likely  to  "turn  up  nothing  but  yellow  sand,"  Thoreau  wrote  in  1858. 
"He  should  .  .  .  rather  .  .  .  plant  a  crop  of  beans"  (J,  XI,  304). 

Like  the  methodical  turtle,  Thoreau  was  a  mariner  as  well  as  ter- 
rener.   At  Cape  Cod  he  gazed  out  at  the  sea,  "the  principal  seat  of 
life"  as  the  naturalists  of  his  day  had  newly  asserted  of  old  "Ocean" 
(CC,  146).   Standing  at  the  throbbing  edge  of  this  teeming  medium 
and  source  of  life  where  fishermen  appeared  to  be  "fishermen-farmers 
and  understand  better  ploughing  the  sea  than  the  land"  (CC,  158)  he 
tried  to  get  the  fist  of  his  mind  around  the  Thalesian  principal  by 
considering  the  etymology  of  "Cape  Cod,"  the  latter  term  from  "the 
Saxon  word  codde,  'a  case  in  which  seeds  are  lodged,1  either  from 
the  form  of  the  fish,  or  the  quantity  of  spawn  it  contains"  (CC,  4). 
To  what  high  life  had  such  seeds  of  "Ocean"  sprung?   to  what  higher 
life  might  they  still  aspire? 

Aside  from  the  seeds  cultivated  by  Nature  in  her  cosmic  garden  — 
terrene  of  marine  —  and  the  seeds  cultivated  by  man  in  his  moral  bean 
field,  there  was,  for  Thoreau,  a  seed  of  man's  latent  creative  energy 
as  well.   On  August  13,  1838,  fresh  at  the  task  of  keeping  a  journal, 
he  considered  himself  a  "restful  kernel  in  the  magazine  of  the  uni- 
verse" (J,  I,  54).   But  in  a  passage  in  the  "Monday"  chapter  of  A 
Week  On  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  —  which  has  its  source  in 
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a  journal  entry  for  July  13,  1838  —  Thoreau  seems  to  be  involved  in 
thoughts  about  the  creative  process  even  as  he  is  casting  watermelon 
seeds  onto  the  river  bank:   "Seeds!   there  are  seeds  enough  which 
need  only  to  be  stirred  in  with  the  soil  where  they  lie,  by  an  in- 
spired voice  or  pen,  to  bear  fruit  of  a  divine  flavor"  (Week,  101). 
And  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  in  the  midst  of  converting  the  record 
of  his  experience  at  Walden  Pond  into  Walden,  Thoreau  wrote  that  his 
life  was  "still  in  the  germ  .  .  .  almost  wholly  unexpanded"  (J,  II, 
316-317).   Yet  within  a  month  after  the  publication  of  Walden  he 
could  consider  his  creative  experience  in  terms  of  a  seed  that  had 
germinated:   "Is  not  Art  itself  a  gall?   Nature  is  stung  by  God  and 
the  seed  of  man  planted  in  her.   The  artist  changes  the  direction  of 
Nature  and  makes  her  grow  according  to  his  idea?  (J,  VII,  10).   The 
harvest  of  that  seed,  Walden  was  separated  from  Thoreau1 s  Journal 
"Gleanings"  by  a  stirred  (and  still  stirring)  pen  and  is  now  exerting 
its  magic  to  find,  in  the  garden  of  man,  other  harvests  that  may 
change  "the  direction  of  Nature,"  as  this  seminal  work  has  already 
done. 

In  the  closing  pages  of  his  two-million  word  Journal,  Thoreau 
reaffirmed  his  high  valuation  of  the  seed,  and  by  extension  man  and 
his  art:   "A  seed,  which  is  a  plant  or  tree  in  embryo,  which  has  the 
principle  of  growth,  of  life,  in  it,  is  more  important  in  my  eyes, 
and  in  the  economy  of  Nature,  than  the  diamond  of  Kohinoor"  (J,  XIV, 
334). 

NOTES 

1.  Sherman  Paul,  The  Shores  of  America  (Urbana,  1958),  p.  399 
Thoreau1 s  Notes  on  Fruits  and  Seeds  ed.  Alexander  Kern  is  a 
projected  volume  in  The  Writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau 
(Princeton).   Parenthetical  citations  to  Thoreau' s  works  are: 

J:  Journal,  The  Writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  (Boston, 

1906),  Vol  I-XIV 
E:  Excursions,  Introduction  by  Leo  Marx  (New  York,  1962) 
W:  The  Variorum  Walden,  Walter  Harding  (New  York,  1968) 
CC:  Cape  Cod  (New  York,  1966) 
Week:  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  ed.  Walter 
Harding  (New  York,  1963) 

2.  Ltr  to  H.G.O.  Blake,  dtd  July  21,  1852,  The  Correspondence  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  eds.  Walter  Harding  and  Carl  Bode  (New 
York,  1958),  285-286. 

NOTE:   Gordon  V.  Boudreau  is  currently  Associate  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Le  Moyne  College  in  Syracuse,  New  York. 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THOREAU 

by 
Charles  D.  G.  Roberts 

In  appearance  Thoreau  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Emerson, 
but  with  less  mastery  on  his  face,  and  more  of  that  sensitive  appeal 
which  he  was  forever  repudiating.   Also  there  was  a  wildness,  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  untamed,  quite  contradictory  to  the  repose  of  Emerson's 
features.   He  was  of  middle  height,  lean,  long-armed,  slant  shouldered 
with  the  large,  capable,  nervous  hands  which  know  how  to  do  things,  and 
the  long  feet  that  come  down  noiselessly  and  flatly  on  the  twig-strewn 
forest  paths,  like  an  Indian's.   His  mouth  was  full-lipped,  sensitive, 
almost  self-indulgent,  his  nose  was  large,  enduringly  forceful  like 
his  chin;  his  eyes,  of  a  blue  full  of  light  and  attractive  in  expres- 
sion, were  deep  set  under  rugged  brows;  his  forehead  was  lined,  and 
bore  creases  of  impatient  protest  between  the  brows.   This  very  indi- 
vidual face  was  framed  in  a  throat-whisker,  of  the  unlovely  pattern 
so  prevalent  at  that  day,  and  a  dishevelled  superabundance  of  dark 
brown  hair.   He  moved  swiftly  and  furtively.   He  was  not  too  digni- 
fied to  dart  through  a  hedge  or  over  a  neighbor's  back  fence,  to  es- 
cape an  encounter  which  meant  boredom.   He  was  an  untiring  writer,  an 
exhaustive  reader,  and  stooped  from  his  devotion  to  book  and  desk. 
Altogether,  in  his  appearance  no  less  than  in  his  mental  cast,  he  was 
blend  of  the  scholar  and  the  woodman,  the  faun  and  the  savant.   However 
scholastic  his  formula,  there  is  always  a  free,  fresh  impulse  behind 
it.   He  is  never  so  chilled  by  his  booklore  but  that  he  knows  how  to 
coax  the  partridge  to  feed  at  his  door,  the  shy  wood-mice  to  scurry  up 
his  sleeve  and  share  his  bread.   In  this  mingling  of  contradiction 
lies,  I  think,  no  small  part  of  the  magic  which  gives  wings  to  Thor- 
eau 's  message. 

NOTE:   The  above  description  of  Thoreau  is  from  the  Introduction  to 
the  1899  edition  of  WALDEN  published  by  T.Y.  Crowell  &  Co.   The  writer, 
Sir  Charles  George  Douglas  Roberts (1860-1943)  was  a  Canadian  novelist 
and  poet.   He  wrote  of  the  Canadian  scene  and  has  been  called  the  fa- 
ther of  Canadian  letters.   Among  his  books  are:   THE  HEART  OF  THE  AN- 
CIENT WOOD,  THEY  WHO  WALK  IN  THE  WILD  and  EYES  OF  THE  WILDERNESS. 


WALDEN  SLIDES  OF  HENRY  BUGBEE  KANE 

A  welcome  gift  to  the  Lyceum  came  last  month  in  the  shape  of  slides 
taken  around  Walden  Pond  over  a  period  of  years  by  Henry  Bugbee  Kane, 
distinguished  American  photographer  and  illustrator.   In  1946  Alfred 
A.  Knopf  published  Mr.  Kane's  Photographic  Register  of  Thoreau 's  bal- 
den.  In  the  introduction  to  this  now  rare  appreciation  of  the  pond, 
Brook  Atkinson  wrote: 
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"Anyone  can  see  that  Mr;  Kane  has  enjoyed  making  these  images  of 
Thoreau's  Walden.   Chiefly  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  when  he  could  leave 
his  desk  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  he  has  ranged 
the  Walden  country  in  search  of  the  things  that  impressed  Thoreau.   To 
be  ready  with  his  camera  at  the  right  moment,  to  make  use  of  the  snow 
when  it  was  fresh  and  the  light  perfect,  to  photograph  the  lady's- 
slippers  when  they  were  at  the  height  of  their  beauty  -  he  has  had  to 
keep  his  mission  constantly  in  the  back  of  his  mind.   He  has  had  to 
watch  the  clouds  and  the  sun  so  that  he  could  catch  them  in  conjunc- 
tion.  He  has  had  to  be  ready  with  his  camera  the  instant  the  geese 
started  to  splash.   In  general  he  has  had  to  have  some  of  Thoreau's 

faith  in  what  he  was  doing One  hundred  years  after  Thoreau  chose 

Walden  as  a  seat  of  learning,  Mr.  Kane  is  reminding  us  that  the  courses 
of  instruction  are  the  same." 

In  the  body  of  the  book,  the  photographer  used  the  words  of  Thor- 
eau to  point  up  the  pictures.   When  we  show  Mr.  Kane's  slides,  we  can 
do  the  same.   The  written  word  and  the  captured  image  combine  two  ob- 
servers who  were  years  apart  in  their  lifetimes  but  one  in  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  Pond  that  was  so  significant  to  both.   We  are  in- 
deed grateful  to  the  Kane  family  for  their  gift  and  we  remember  with 
pride  that  the  last  exhibition  of  the  photographs  and  exquisite  black 
and  white  illustrations  of  Henry  Bugbee  Kane  was  shown  here  at  the 
lyceum  in  1970. 


PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 

On  the  evening  of  March  4  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  at  Con- 
cord Academy,  the  Lyceum  joined  with  that  school  and  Middlesex  School 
in  presenting  the  distinguished  pianist  and  musicologist  John  Kirk- 
patrick  in  a  program  which  included  The  Concord  Sonata  by  Charles  Ives 

This  was  a  nostalgic  evening  for  some  of  us  who  remembered  a  simi- 
lar evening  in  1939  when,  a  few  months  after  its  first  performance  in 
Town  Hall,  New  York  City,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  played  the  work  in  Concord 
under  the  aegis  of  Mrs.  Raymond  Emerson  who  was  again  a  sponsor  this 
month. 

First  published  in  1919  in  conjunction  with  the  Essays  Before  A 
Sonata,  the  four  movements:   EMERSON,  HAWTHORNE,  THE  ALCOTTS  and 
THOREAU:  1840-1860  were  composed  before  and  after  World  War  I  when 
Ives  visited  Concord.   Fiendishly  difficult  to  play,  the  work  was 
brilliantly  presented  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  professor  emeritus  of  music 
at  Yale  and  curator  of  the  Ives  Collection.   As  an  added  delight,  the 
next  afternoon  he  shared  with  students  and  faculty  of  both  schools 
plus  a  few  fortunate  friends,  his  "reminiscences  about  Charlie".   It 
was  truly  a  wonderful  occasion  and  inspired  Boston  Globe  critic  Mich- 
ael Steinburg  to  end  his  enthusiastic  review  with  words  to  this  ef- 
fect:  "Someday  I  can  tell  my  grandchildren  that  once,  in  Concord,  I 
heard  John  Kirkpatrick  play  the  Concord  Sonata." 
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"There  is  all  the  romance  of  my  youthfulest  moment  in  music. 
Heaven  lies  about  us,  as  in  our  infancy.   There  is  nothing  so  wild  and 
extravagant  that  it  does  not  make  true.   It  makes  a  dream  my  only  real 
experience,  and  tells  me  again  to  trust  the  remotest  and  finest,  as 
the  divinest,  instinct.   All  that  I  have  imagined  of  heroism,  it  re- 
minds and  reassures  me  of.   It  is  a  life  unlived,  a  life  beyond  life, 
where  at  length  my  years  will  pass.   I  look  under  ths  lids  of  Time. 

-  THE  JOURNAL,  June  28,  1841 


THE  1975  CONCORD  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

The  format  of  Concord  Summer  Sessions  of  the  State  University  Col- 
lege at  Geneseo  (better  known  as  the  Harding  Seminar)  has  changed  some- 
what according  to  the  preliminary  prospectus.   Instead  of  offering  two 
courses  of  three  weeks  each,  the  plan  calls  for  5  one-week  workshops 
beginning  June  30,  and  running  through  August  1.   The  titles  run  as 
follows: 

1.  Tracing  Thoreau's  Footsteps  on  Cape  Cod 

2.  ThoreauTs  Lives 

3.  Thoreau's  Social  Criticism 

4.  ThoreauTs  Transcendentalist  Friends 

5.  Transcendentalist  Utopian  Experiments 

Further  information  may  be  had  by  writing  to: 

Walter  Harding,  Director 
Concord  Summer  Sessions 
State  University  College 
Geneseo,  New  York  14454 


ANOTHER  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY  BENEFIT 

Once  again  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  will  join  the  Louisa  May  Alcott 
Association  in  raising  money  to  restore  the  Gothic  building  where 
Bronson  Alcott  saw  the  flowering  of  his  lifelong  dream  -  a  School  of 
Philosophy  in  Concord. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  May  13  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  at  Concord 
Academy  the  two  organizations  will  present  Jean  Baxter,  naturalist- 
photographer  in  a  slide  lecture  entitled:  THAXTER,  MILLAY  and  CARSON, 
three  women  who  wrote  about  the  growing  things  that  were  part  of  their 
lives  on  the  New  England  Coast. 

Mrs.  Baxter  was  for  12  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society  and  her  photographs  have  won  Honorable  Mention  with 
the  N.E.  Camera  Club  Council.   Her  most  recent  activities  include 
taking  part  in  a  community /academic  study  of  Violet  Populations  spon- 
sored by  Harvard  and  preparing  a  natural  history  map  of  the  Lexington 
Green. 
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CHANGE  OF  ADMISSION  POLICY 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  Board  held  on  February  26,  1975 
it  was  voted  to  adopt  the  following  scale  of  admissions  for  non-members 

Students  in  grades  1  through  12:   250 

Adults:   50c 

Classes  which  come  by  pre-arrangement  as  part  of  a  course 

of  study  and  who  receive  more  in-depth  instruction:   35c  each 
All  members  (and  their  guests)  and  young  people  from  Concord 

schools  (private  or  public)  and  Scout  troops  will  be  admitted 

free  of  charge. 

This  action  is  a  realistic  attempt  to  approach  a  pay-as-we-go 
basis.   At  the  same  time,  we  realize  that  the  Bicentennial  visitors 
to  Concord  deserve  as  much  for  their  money  from  the  Lyceum  as  from 
other  houses  they  will  visit.   Hence,  it  was  also  voted  to  have  re- 
productions of  some  of  Thoreau Ts  Walden  House  furniture  made  for  our 
replica  and  to  fence  enough  of  the  yard  so  that  visitors  will  have 
to  enter  through  the  Lyceum  in  order  to  enter  the  cabin.   People  who 
wish  to  visit  the  gift  and  book  shops  only  will  be  allowed  to  do  so 
free  of  charge. 


ANNUAL  THOREAU  SOCIETY  MEETING 

This  year  the  Thoreau  Society's  Annual  Meeting  will  fall  on  July 
12  appropriately  enough.   The  morning  session  will  be  called  to  order 
at  10  by  President  William  L.  Howarth  who  will  later  present  the 
Guest  Speaker:   Annie  Dillard,  author  of  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek. 
Following  the  luncheon  for  which  reservations  are  required,  there 
will  be  visits  to  Walden  Pond,  Fruitlands  and  the  Thoreau  Main  Street 
House.   The  latter  will  be  open  to  Thoreau  Society  and  Lyceum  members 
from  2-5,  courtesy  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Dinsmore.   At  5  the  tradi- 
tional sherry  party  will  be  held  at  the  Lyceum  followed  at  6  by  the 
box  supper,  by  ticket  only.   The  evening  program  will  include  a  show- 
ing of  the  BBC  film:   One  World  At  A  Time.   Details  as  to  cost  of 
meals  and  deadlines  will  be  printed  in  the  June  Saunterer. 

PLEASE  NOTIFY  THE  LYCEUM  OFFICE  IF  YOU  MOVE  SINCE  THE  SAUNTERER  WILL 
NO  LONGER  BE  FORWARDED. 


LYCEUM  WILDFLOWER  PLANT  SALE 

SATURDAY,  MAY  3,  10-5 
SUNDAY,  MAY  A,   2-5 
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Literature,  Writing 
and  Drama 


MAY  LECTURE  SERIES 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum 


May  14     The  American  Years  of 
Margaret  Fuller 

May  21      Thoreau:  Mystic,  Prophet, 
Ecologist 


May  28     Christopher  Cranch: 

Fugitive  Transcendentalist 


Prof.  Joel  Myerson,  Dept.  of 
English,  Univ.  of  So.  Carolina 

Dr.  William  J.  Wolf, 

Dept.  of  Theology,  Episcopal 

Theological  School,  Cambridge 

Dr.  Marilyn  R.  Nicoson, 
Dept.  of  English 
Concord-Carlisle  Regional 
High  School 


WEDNESDAY 
Starts  May  14 


8:00  p.m. 
The  Thoreau  Lyceum,  Concord 


3  sessions 
$2/series* 
$1  /session* 
•Register  by   mail   or   phone:   Thoreau    Lyceum,    156   Belknap   St.,    Concord 

(369-5912) 

Checks  payable  to:  The  Thoreau  Foundation,  Inc. 


Outdoor 
Bound 


FINDING  SPRING  IN  CONCORD  MARY  McCLINTOCK 

Sponsor:  The  Thoreau  Lyceum 
Daytime 
The  first  pleasant  days  of  spring  come  out  like  a 
squirrel  and  go  in  again 

Henry  David  Thoreau.  Journal.  March  7.  1855 
Walk  in  and  around  Concord  with  a  local  naturalist  as  spring  reawakens  All  walks 
leave  from  the  Lyceum. 

TUESDAY  Starts  April  29  6  sessions 

Adults  9:30-11:30  a.m. 

3rd  and  4th  Graders  1:30-3:00  p.m. 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum  $15* 

'Register  by  mail  or  phone:  The  Thoreau  Lyceum.  156  Belknap  St..  Concord 
(369-5912).  Checks  payable  to:  The  Thoreau  Foundation.  Inc. 


THE  THOREAU  LYCEUM 
ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP 


Member 

Family 

Friend  of  the  Lyceum 

Contributing  Member 

Life  Member 


$     3.00 

5.00 

10.00 

25.00 

100.00 


156  Belknap  Street,   Concord,   Massachusetts  01742 
(617)  369-5912 

Non-profit  and  Tax-exempt 

All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to: 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  McGrath,  Curator 


THOREAU  LYCEUM 
154  Belknap  street 
io^cord^ass. 


